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HOTEL’: => THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND PALATIAL ALL-THE 





YEAR-ROUND RESORT IN AMERICA. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


Many presidents, princes and poten- 
tates have domiciled at Del Monte, and 
have not thought it beneath them to allow 
their impressions of it to be published. 
The following opinions are all from illus- 
trious people: 

‘‘The three or four days we spent at Monterey made altogether the pleasantest memory we had 
of California. We have nothing at home that approaches the exquisite setting of this exquisite 
house. The Pacific, all along this coast, wears constantly that dazzling sapphire blue which we 
see at home only at special times; the sky carries out the same superb color, with a glow and 
depth of sunshine superadded, which is almost too brilliant for belief.”’ 

“It is doubtful if it can be equaled in any part of the world. If the traveler has only time to 
see one place in California, let that be Monterey, for it is the best of its kind.” 

“I have never been so fascinated with a place as with Del Monte, and my only regret is that 
I could not have stayed longer. I shall never forget any of its beauties or other attractions,—the 
hotel itself, the grounds, the flowers, the lawn, the trees, the Eighteen-mile Drive, and the delicious, 
warm salt-water baths at the pavilion. Who ever could forget such a fairy spot?” 

‘*Hotel Del Monte is the most beautiful hotel I ever saw. I can see one hundred acres of lawn 
and flowers from my window, while the air is fragrant with the perfume of roses, violets, heliotropes 
and other flowers.” 


A beautifully illustrated souvenir book free on application to any representative of the Southern Pacific Co. 
named in ‘‘ Sunset.’’ 


San Francisco and the Klondike 


HE eyes of the world are turned on Alaska and the wonderful gold-bearing Klondike. The veri- 
fied reports of its enormous wealth show that nothing in the history of gold mining can compare 
with it. But the first and all-important question now is, when to start for the Klondike, and how 

to get there most quickly, comfortably and cheaply. 

All should appreciate that nothing is gained by a reckless haste that sacrifices health and jeopard- 
izes life, especially in view of the immense magnitude of Alaska’s rich domain, and that for many years 
yet, however great the influx, there will be plenty of room and opportunity for more. 

That San Francisco is the most natural outfitting headquarters and point of embarkation cannot be 
questioned. It is the oldest and several times largest city on the Pacific Coast, and owes its very exist- 
ence to just such an epoch as the present. For half a century it has been the center and source of sup- 
ply of the vast Pacific Coast mining industry, and is probably the only city in the world capable of 
meeting the outfitting demands of any mining emergency, however great. Conceived in a fury of min- 
ing excitement, and born in a storm of yold, its very instincts and attributes are of mines and gold. 
Its enormous machiue shops have built and equipped the largest mining plants on earth, and its great 
provision houses and outfitting establishments have fed and clothed and fitted hundreds of thousands of 
miners throughout the Pacific hemisphere. Its mining appliances, as well as its supplies, are the best 
and cheapest, because the product of wide experience and put upon the markets at first cost under 
pressure of strong competition. 

As the center of Pacific Coast commerce, and situated on one of the largest and best harbors in the 
world, its shipping and transportation facilities are unequaled. It is the most direct route to the Klon- 
dike, whether through St. Michaels and the Yukon, or Dyea and the Chilcoot Pass, because there will 
be no occasion for delay waiting transportation. Several large steamship companies will be ready for 
ocean and river passage by way of St. Michaels as soon as navigation opens—probably the last of May. 
At the present time, however, the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which has been engaged in the 
Alaska trade for twenty years, has a fleet of large steamers between San Francisco and Dyea, leaving 
San Francisco every alternate day. 

All these steamers are staunch, ocean-going craft, with comfortable first and second-class accommo- 
dations for several hundred passengers. 

There is always great inquiry for space, and it will be wisdom on the part of all contemplating the 
trip to make early reservations. 

All necessary arrangements for a quick and comfortable journey to the Klondike from any part of 
the United States through San Francisco, over the Ogden or Sunset Routes, can be made by any agent 
of the Southern Pacific Company. Any desired information will be supplied immediately upon request. 
Through tickets, sleeping-car reservations, berths and other accommodations by steamer, either through 
St. Michaels or the Dyea and Skagway routes, will be secured on application. The lowest prevailing 
rates and complete accommodations are assured. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: “‘ ‘Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.”’ 





SUNSET in its initial number salutes a large cir- 
cle of readers, which it hopes to constantly widen. 

It has no advertising space to sell and comes to 
you unbiased. 

Its aim is the presentation, in a convenient form, 
of information concerning the great states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Texas, Louisiana, and the 
territories of Arizona and New Mexico—a rich and 
inexhaustible field over which the dawn of future 
commercial and industrial importance is just break- 
Ing. 

The pioneers in this field have laid a foundation 
strong and deep for the superstructure to be erected 
in the coming years, and, whether you share in its 
building or witness its growth from afar, it is a 
factor of the future which must be reckoned with— 
therefore we expect to interest you. 

The resources of this great western empire for 
the husbandman, stockman, and miner, and for the 
tourist and health seeker, will be treated in these 
pages as fully as space will admit, as concisely as 
the subjects will warrant, and at all times—-truth- 
fully. 

So wide a field cannot be covered in one issue, 
therefore SUNSET’S work from number to number 
will be cumulative rather than comprehensive. 

Contributions of current interest within the lines 
indicated will be appreciated. 


TO RAILWAY In the business battles of the 
MEN. present day the “‘best posted”’ 
men win. 

To be able to converse intelligently with the 
pleasure traveler concerning the hunting and fishing 
grounds, the scenic features and resorts of the great 
west, to tell the stockman of the most prolific 
ranges, the wool buyer where the largest bands of 
sheep are pastured, or the manufacturer of a new 
market for his wares, will aid you in securing ad- 
ditional business as will also correct information 
regarding important time card changes, service, 
equipment and movements of excursions on the 
various transcontinental lines. 

SUNSET will assist you to a better understanding 
of these subjects, or if they are already an open 
_ to you will help to keep your information up to 

ate. 


If you have anything good to say about us tell somebody else. 
If you have any complaints to make, tell us. — Men. 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
ASA 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The local agent of a railway is frequently called 
on for information on a wide range of subjects be- 
yond the movement of trains, the ticketing of pas- 
sengers, or the shipment of freight, and his success 
in satisfying these demands is proverbial. 

Few, however, understand the work of a broader 
character voluntarily undertaken by the railway in 
disseminating information concerning the resources 
of the states they serve. 

In time cards and standard publications it invites 
correspondence and inquiries regarding the country 
adjacent to itslines. To inform its representatives 
and satisfy these inquiries literature is prepared in 
immense quantities requiring the most painstaking 
labor not only of months but sometimes years. 

Special industries require special treatment. 

Climates must be accurately ascertained and 
graphically indicated. 

Markets, products and methods must be made 
plain and the scenery and possibilities of pleasure 
resorts fully set forth. 

It is necessary too, to address not alone the busi- 
ness man and student but sometimes people of lim- 
ited knowledge, for the brawn and sinew of the 
laborer is as much to be desired in the development 
of a locality as capital. 

Here the aid of the photographer and engraver is 
invoked for as has been truly said 

‘*Pictures speak all languages.”’ 

Thousands of photographs are printed for exhi- 
bition annually. 

After the preparation and printing of the matter 
the channels of circulation through which it is to 
reach the people must be looked after and in the 
large cities of the United States, in Europe, Asia 
and Australia the railway establishes agencies 
from which their publications circulate, and 
to these central bureaus many sub-agencies are 
connected either directly or by ties of common in- 
terest in the traffic sought. 

Each of these agencies requires the annual ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars for its main- 
tenance. 

But the boundless resources of America beckon 
from so many different quarters that even with 
these powerful instrumentalities other means are 
necessary to make potent the influences already at 
work and interest the masses in the subjects. 

To this end and at the behest of the railway 
the lecturer takes the field with stereopticon and 
by entertaining, educates. 

Not the least of the service performed by the rail- 
way is the circulation through its established chan- 
nels of literature, other than its own, furnished by 
states, by counties, clubs, towns, hotels and indi- 
viduals. 

The expense of this distribution is heavy and the 
single item of postage is frequently greater than the 
entire sum expended by counties or states for giving 
publicity to their advantages. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 


SUNSET gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
much valuable information from its large corps of 
contributors that it was not possible to make use of 
in this number but which will enrich these pages in 
future issues. 
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Yosemite Valley from Artists’ Point. 
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“ The westerniwaves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way; 
Each purple peak,"each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire, 

But not a setting beam could ‘glow 

Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path in shadow hid, 

Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

High as the tower which builders vain 

Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 

The rocky summits split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever decked, 

Or mosque of eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair; 

For from their shivered brows displayed, 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drop’s sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs of a thousand dyes, 

Waved in the west wind's summer sighs.” 
The Lady of the Lake. 


In the fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, is a 
chasm or gorge of extraordinary depth. 

The bottom of the chasm is a level meadow-like 
tract of about eleven hundred acres, threaded by a 
dashing mountain stream (the Merced River) and 
diversified with groves of noble pines, thickets of 
smaller growth, and the rarest and most beautiful 
varieties of flowers, ferns and grasses. 

Around this charming sylvan scene rise the walls 
of the valley, almost vertically, to a height of from 
three thousand to five thousand feet—spires, cliffs, 
peaks, domes and turrets of endless variety in 
torm and feature—and over these rugged battle- 
ments pour the crystal waters from the region of 
eternal snow. 

Such is Yosemite Valley. 

The most inspiring. 

The most sublime. 

The most beautiful. 

The world over there is nothing to compare with 
it. This is the unvarying comment of travelers 
from many lands. Its imposing peaks are seven- 
pa times as high as the tallest European cathe- 
dral. 

The Yosemite Fall, while of lesser volume, is 
sixteen times as high as Niagara. The wonderful 
proportions of the grand features here visible from 


below and from above, and the interesting phases 
presented by every change of elevation or per- 
spective, are of the most remarkable character. 

The grand ensemble impresses the visitor beyond 
anv previous experience. 

Yet there is not one of the many wonders of Yo- 
semite but must needs be received, as it were, 
sectionally. 

The imagination cannot grasp the stupendous 
entirety. 

Entering by the established route through Ray- 
mond, Ahwahnee and Wawona, the first view of 
the valley is at Inspiration Point, fifteen hundred 
feet above the floor. 

The walls and summits rising almost perpen- 
dicularly for thousands of feet, the distant peaks 
and the soft green of the forests and vegetation on 
the floor of the valley form a picture that, as a whole, 
for atime fills the eye. No detail of lofty column 
or towering dome can secure lodgment in the mind. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said : 

‘‘It is the only spot I have ever found that came up to the brag.’’ 

Gradually the soul expands—-and, there, at the 
left, is E2 Capitan, a massive granite monolith three 


Yosemite Falls. 
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thousand three hundred feet high, presenting two 
sides, with the angle toward the valley. 

The smoothness and verticality of its walls, its 
height, exceeding the width of the valley at this 
point, and its immense bulk, make it the most 
majestic single object on this planet. 

On the opposite side of the valley, and seem- 
ingly at greater distance, Bridal Veil Fall sways a 
filmy tracery over the face of the cliff, nine hundred 
feet from the curving lip to the talus at its base, 
from which a cloud of spray ascends, that under 
certain conditions is arched by perfect rainbows. 

Cathedral Spires, two thousand five hundred 
feet high ; Sentinel Rock, the Half Dome, the North 
Dome and Cloud’s Rest complete the harmonious 
picture. 

Descending to the floor of the valley, the way 
is through umbrageous groves, across gamboling 
streams and over fertile meadows. Great brakes 
and delicate ferns embower the gushing wayside 
founts and the daintiest of tendrils intertwine. 

This beauty is, however, for the time being lost 
to the newcomer in the unfolding of the titianic 
scenes around him. 

The Three Brothers, Yosemite Fall, 
Glacier Point, the Washington Tower and 
the Royal Arches come successively in view 
as the Sentinel Hotel is neared about the 
center of the valley. 

From the hotel some portion of nearly all 
the great features of the valley are visible, 
but the visitor must not sup- 
pose that with a single sweep- 
ing view he has exhausted the 
riches. Every day and every 
hour of his stay will enlarge 
his apprehension of the colos- 
sal structures, and new de- 
lights await the broadened 
comprehension. 

It is only possible to enu- 
merate the attractions of 


Bridal Veil Fall. 














































El Capitan. 


Yosemite feature by feature and detail by 
detail, and by various forms of measurement 
and comparison afford some slight allurement 
to the GREAT REALITY, so inadequate are 
written or spoken words to the task of com- 
municating the grandeur and magnificence of 
its scenic wonders. 

After El Capitan, the Yosemite Fall is 
counted the great sight of the valley. It is 
on the north wall nearly opposite the hotel. 

The upper fall has the greatest height— 
fifteen hundred feet; the second fall, a series 
of cascades, makes a total descent of six 
hundred and twenty-six feet, and the lower 
fall, a straight, downward plunge of four 
hundred feet. 

The three falls are in one vertical plane, 
and the effect from the south side of the 
valley is most beautiful. 

There is no other fall of equal volume 
and of as great a height as the upper 
Yosemite. It has worna channel in the solid 
granite more than one thousand feet in depth. 

During the winter and spring, in seasons 
of heavy rain and snows, the fall is much 
increased and the boom of its waters can 
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Lip of Yosemite Fall (2548 feet). 


be heard many miles. In the winter, also a great 
cone of ice and snow, broken and forced from the 
upper cliff, forms at the foot of this fall sometimes 
ot a height of five hundred feet. Into the center of 
this great cone the waters of the fall plunge with 
a muffled roar, as into the crater of a volcano. 

It is related, too, that in flood times enormous 
pine trees and freights of drift and ice are brought 
to the verge and pitched over by the torrent, like so 
many wisps of straw. 

West of the Yosemite Fall are three peaks rising 
one above the other in close proximity called the 
Three Brothers. To the highest of these (four 
thousand feet above the valley or eight thousand 
feet above the sea) is given the distinctive name of 
Eagle Peak, and from the vantage of its summit 
the most comprehensive view of the valley and the 
whole surrounding country is obtained. 

The trail to Eagle Peak passes the foot of 
Yosemite Fall and also near the brink, and except 
early in the season, a near approach may be made 
to the fall at both points. 

On the southern wall, at the summit of an angu- 
lar precipice three thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet above the valley, is Glacier Point. The view 
from Glacier Point includes Yosemite Falls on the 
opposite cliff, the north Dome, the Cap of Liberty, 
Cloud’s Rest, Vernal and Nevada Falls, Mt. Brod- 
erick and Mt. Starr King. 

Near the highest point an enormous rock over- 
hangs the valley, and some are found who venture 
to gaze on the glories of Yosemite from this dizzy 
height. For the most part, however, although its 
dimensions and strength are apparent, it seems, 
among the gigantic cliffs, too fragile and frail a 
thing to trust oneself to. 

There are two trails to Glacier Point— one ascend- 
ing the cliff facing Yosemite Fall, the other by way 
of Vernal and Nevada Falls. The latter trail affords 


a near view of the foot and verge of both falls, 
Emerald Pool and the Cap of Liberty, and although 
somewhat the longer is the most desirable. Pecu- 
liar glacial phenomena, especially regular and exten- 
sive moraines, are also seen on this trail near the 
mouth of Illilouette Canyon. 

Mirror Lake, at the northeastern end of the val- 
ley in the Tenaya Canyon, is a small but pecu- 
liarly interesting body of water. Early in the 
morning when unruffled by the breeze it forms a 
perfect mirror of the mighty cliffs about it. 

The Royal Arches face the valley on the east—a 
great cliff (forming the base of the north Dome) 
from the surface of which concentric layers of 
granite have been split, probably by the action of 
frost and water, leaving at great height and con- 
siderable depth immense arches. 

The broad sweeping lines, perfect curves and 
noble proportions of this natural temple are its 
principal characteristics. 

Adjoining and at the right of the Royal Arches, 
a part of the same cliff, and at an angle with the 
valley, is an immense columnar shaft of granite 
known as the Washington Tower. ‘ 

The Vernal Fall seen on the way to Glacier 
Point is four hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height, but carries a larger quantity of water than 
any other in the valley except the Nevada Fall. 
Its environment is beautiful in the extreme. The 
canyon at this point is narrow and the surrounding 
peaks and mountain slopes of great wildness. 


The Sentinel. 
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The Nevada Fall is six hundred and thirty-nine feet high 
and the largest of the Yosemite falls. Before making the 
vertical plunge it slips over the face of a great rock at a slope 
of 85 deg., and the friction breaks the stream into a white froth. 

It is thus characterized by the Rev. Samuel Bowles: 

“‘This is the fall of falls; there is no rival to it here in 
exquisite, various and fascinating beauty; and Switzerland 
which abounds in waterfalls of like type, holds none of such 
peculiar charms. Nota drop of the rich stream of water but is 
white in its whole passage; it is one sheet—rather one grand 
lacework of spray from beginning to end.” 

The South Dome or Half Domeis to be seen from nearly all 
points in the Yosemite Valley— and is, with the exception of 
Cloud’s Rest (which is not really a part of the valley wall), the 
highest peak. 

From whatever direction it is viewed the Half Dome presents a differ- 
ent appearance. From the valley we see its rounded summit, split in 
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2a. twain, and the face of the great cliff absolutely vertical for two thousand 
~~” feet. From Glacier Point the profile is seen and the immense shaft assumes 
x more nearly its true proportions. There are ten acres of fairly level rock 


at the top of the dome. 
- ' Of other features of Yosemite, the remnant of the Indian tribe and 
Vernal Fall. their curious customs, the song and game birds, the trees, shrubs and flowers, 
the beautiful cloud effects and atmospheric peculiarities, much remains untold. 
Be assured, however, that only by actual experience can the splendors of Yosemite be realized. 


THE HIGH SIERRA. 


The Yosemite Valley with all its striking char- so small a radius and withal so easily accessible 
acteristics and wealth of scenic beauty is but a are found so many remarkable forms, such wonder- 
feature of the Sierra. ful waterfalls or such pleasing verdure. Individ- 

It is true, not elsewhere but in Yosemite within ually however, excepting the waterfalls, the features 
of Yosemite have many resem- 
blances in the high, Sierra and 
the grand mountain peaks and 
lakes of Alpine beauty possess 
a keener interest after an ex- 
ploration of Yosemite. 

Contrasting with Yosemite, 
where the range of vision is 
limited from the floor of the 
valley, the wide horizon and far- 
reaching view over a_wilder- 
ness of rocky pyramids and 
snow-paved ravines, is an in- 
spiration to the ordinary mortal. 

I know of no one thing (with 
possibly the single exception of 
tz ‘ ; astronomical studies) so_belit- 

“ tling to the individual, so exalt- 
ve ing to the soul and ennobling 





L 

to the general character 
as a climb through the 
high Sierra. The sub- 
limity is beyond expres- 
sion. 

In smaller things also 
you are introduced to 
almost a new world, so 
radically different from 
the lower is the life of 
the higher altitudes, a 
new world of blossoms, 
vines and trees, a new 
world of geological phe- 
nomena, a new world of 
winged insect beauty 
and animal life, that, if 
of a familiar species, en Se 


Glacier on Mt. Lyell. 


The first view is at an elevation of 10,000 feet, the second at 13,000 feet. The snowy slope in the second view is seen in the 
first in the center of the main peak. 
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Mt. Ritter (from gooo ft.) 





have traits unknown to our more common associates. 

Prof. Whitney, the eminent geologist advises 
travelers who desire to learn something of the 
grandeur of Pacific mountain scenery not to be con- 
tent with Yosemite’s wonders but to push on still 
further and visit the sources of the Tuoloumne 
River and climb Mt. Dana. 

These trips while comparatively arduous are 
frequently accomplished by ladies of average 
strength. 

The Hetch-hetchy Valley on the Tuolumne river 
resembles Yosemite in the formation of cliffs and 
domes but is on a smaller scale and lacks the water- 
falls. It is one of the best camping localities of the 
Sierra and a convenient base for more extended 
trips. 

Those who have made excursions and camping 
trips to the canyons of the lower range or even 
Yosemite itself know naught of the pleasures and 
glorious scenery of the high Sierra for only the 
outposts are visible from Yosemite. 

Far outweighing the considerations of scenic 
beauty is the enjoyment of outdoor life and health- 
ful pastime. 

Only in California is a mountain exploration to 
be undertaken at so little cost of outfitting and 
travel. 

The character of the climate render§ possible a 
long trip with but little camp equipage and the 
mountains have been so thoroughly explored by 
Indian, gold-hunter and geologist that trails and 
even roads are frequent. From the Kern River 
Chasm and Kings River Canyon on the south, 
north to the sources of the Merced and Tuolumneis a 
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Prof. Le Conte on Summit of Mt. Lyell. 
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Mt. Ritter and Glacier (from 11,000 ft.) 





district with an elevation of more than eight thou- 
sand feet and containing upwards of one hundred 
peaks exceeding thirteen thousand feet in height. 
It abounds in striking features, is rich in interest for 
the geologist and is a satisfying field for sports- 
men. Not that game is superabundant but it is of 
a variety esteemed an ample reward for the effort of 
taking it. 

Of the geological features of the high Sierra the 
basaltic formation on the middle fork of the San 
Joaquin river at the southeast corner of the Yo- 
semite National Park is of especial interest. The 
gigantic crystals are sixty-five feet in height and 
from eighteen inches to three feet in diameter. A 
few are perfectly symmetrical. 

While in the Yosemite district one may visit the 
Tuolumne Meadows sixteen miles northeast of the 
valley at an expenditure of four or five days’ time, 
following the trail from the head of the Yosemite 
Fall to its junction with the now abandoned but 
passable Tioga Road via Lake Tenaya. 

Lake Tenaya is but a small sheet of water but 
its environment of rugged mountains and cliffs of 
great height accentuate its remarkable beauty. 

A few days longer will admit of a climb of Mt. 
Dana (thirteen thousand two hundred feet), Mt. 
Hoffman or Mt. Lyell. 

The glacier on the northern slope of Mt. Lyell is 
en route and many evidences of glacial action are 
here displayed on the most complete scale. 

Mt. Ritter, Mt. Gibbs, Mt. Conness, Obelisk 
Peak, Mt. Whitney and Mt. McClure, Lake Tahoe 
and numberless smaller lakes all demand the men- 
tion that the limitations of this article prescribe. 
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Lake Tenaya and Cathedral Peak. 
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From June 15th to September 30th the region of 
the high Sierra is usually open to the active explorer 
and will repay a visit a thousand-fold in renewed 
vigor of nerve and muscle and a widened concep- 
tion of the Creator’s handiwork. 


HOW TO REACH YOSEMITE. 

Starting from San Francisco it is 178 miles, or 
from Los Angeles 304 miles, by rail to Berenda, on 
the main through line of the Southern Pacific, 
thence a branch extends to Raymond, 21 miles, 
where stages of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike 
Company are taken for the picturesque ride of 60 
miles through the foothills and over the lower 
ranges of the Sierra Nevada. 

The fare for the round trip from San Francisco is 
$38, from San Jose $39.10, Sacramento $40, Lathrop 
$37.10, Santa Barbara $49.90, or from Los Angeles 
$48.10. From Berenda to Yosemite and return the 
fare is $32.10. The tickets are good during the 
season for which sold. 

Through overland tickets routed via Berenda, if 
bearing a sufficiently long limit, will be available to 
that point where stopover can be obtained and the 





View from Soda Springs, Tuolumne Meadows. 


trip made to Yosemite. Paster tickets covering 
this side trip as well as through round trip tickets 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of the 
Southern Pacific. If desired tickets can also be 
obtained at principal points covering the charges at 
hotels en route and two days’ board in the valley, 
carriage ride on the floor of the valley, the trip to 
Mirror Lake, and saddle animal and guide to Ver- 
nal and Nevada Falls and to Glacier point, at an 
additional cost of $25 from Los Angeles or Santa 
Barbara and $22.50 from other points named above. 

On the stage trip from Raymond there are many 
interesting features, including several mines. The 
coaches in use are modern and the drivers and 
horses entirely trustworthy. 

At Ahwanee, the dinner station, a thoroughly 
satisfactory meal carefully served fortifies one for 
the continuation of the trip and at *Wawona, the 
night stop, is an excellent hotel well furnished 
and equipped. Signal Peak, Chilnualna Falls, 
Sentinel Peak, and the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees neighbor Wawona, and in season there is 
excellent fishing in the vicinity. A detachment 
of soldiers guarding the Yosemite National Park 
are stationed here. 

Beyond Wawona the remainder of the trip is 
along and over wooded ridges at higher altitudes 
and the scenery constantly grows more striking 


and beautiful, culminating in the grand view at 
Inspiration Point. 


NOTES ON YOSEMITE. 


The season for Yosemite travel is usually from 
April 1st-15th to October 15th-31st. 

Yosemite Valley was discoveredin 1851. It isa 
— of a National Park held in trust by the 

tate of California through a Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

The charges for guides, saddle animals and car- 
riages are uniform and established by the Commis- 
sioners. They range from one dollar for short 
trips on the floor of the valley to four dollars for an 
all day trip up some of the more difficult trails. 

The hotel charges are from two dollars and fifty 
cents to four dollars per day. Excellent camping 
ground and free pasture for teams is available for 
those who come with their own conveyances and 
outfit. 

The roads, trails, bridges and buildings in the 
Valley have been constructed and are kept in repair 
by appropriations made by the State. ace 

In addition to the hotel buildings 
there is a small store in the Valley, 
a chapel, blacksmith shop and 
butcher shop. Postoffice and tele- 
graph facilities are also available. 

The height of the six principal 
waterfalls and the elevation above 
sea level of the more notable peaks 
are given below: 


WATERFALLS. FEET 
Bridal Veil ...... F 5 . 860 
0S SIRE eee ae ae ae 2,548 
er re ery aes ss. ae 
Nevada ... Cas Betele 617 
ie ne pe 
Sentinel Cascades ........ + 3,270 
ELEVATION 

PEAKS. ABOVE THE SEA. 
eee ee feet, 8,823 
Cloud’s Rest . . . boat s¢ & 9,912 


North Dome ........ 7.525 
Glacier Point . . OP roe tence | 
Cathedral Rock . ** 6,631 
Cap of Liberty . 7,062 
Mount Starr King. ...... ** 9 080 


Hil Capitan ......-. <- ae 
nem Pomt .. .. 2.2 ‘6,290 
Three Brothers ........- ‘“* 7575! 
Cathedral Spires. ...... “ 5,934 
Sentinel Dome ie a ees 
oS A ee Ra ee fc 
Koepiration' Polat .... .....-... re er ee 





* Wawona and the Mariposa grove of big trees -will have fur- 
ther mention in future issues of SUNSET. 


THE N. S. G. W. EXCURSIONS TO YOSEMITE. 


The Native Sons of the Golden West (and Na- 
tive Daughters as well) are reported to be con- 
sidering a_sort of summer outing crusade to the 
Yosemite Valley this season, which of course is 
encouraged by the Valley Commissioners. An ex- 
tremely low rate has been made by the Southern 
Pacific Company from principal points in the State 
for Native Sons and Daughters traveling together 
in parties of ten or more. The tickets will be made 
good via Raymond or via Oakdale as may be de- 
sired. 


SUNSET is indebted to Professor J. N. Le Conte, 
of the State University, for the use of a number of 
rare photographs of the High Sierra. Professor Le 
Conte is a member of the Sierra Club and an en- 
thusiastic mountain-climber, and his collection of 
photographs cover a wide range and are as excel- 
lent as the subjects are unusual. 
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By ORDER OF THE MOON. 


A TALE OF A DESERT TREASURE. 


HE song of the rail down San Gorgonio Pass 

had died in one long droning whisper, and 

about San Jacinto’s brow sleepily curled the 

smoke of 1001, now winking her way into the 

night of the desert. Still the Eminent Sci- 
entist talked and talked. 

He was a very famous man, indeed; so famous 
that his picture appeared on the boxes of a pecu- 
liarly atrocious brand of cigars. We listened to him 
with delighted attention, now and then punctuating 
his remarks with flattering questions. I should 
have excepted the Mysterious Person. Not the 
shadow of interest animated his face during the 
Eminent Scientist’s exposition of his theory of the 
sun’s spots; and we were horrified when he looked 
out on the star-lit desert with a faintly perceptible 
yawn right in the midst of an explanation of the 
cosmogonical theory of tidal friction. 

We were in the observation room of the compos- 
ite car of the Sunset Limited. Two opposite easy 
chairs were occupied by the Eminent Scientist and 
the Mysterious Stranger. It was when we were 
gliding down into the lap of the Colorado desert, 
where the bottom has almost fallen out of creation, 
and the telegraph poles, thirty to the minute, went 
stalking along in the shadows, like upright skele- 
tons, that the east began to glow with a pale light 
and the stars fled at its coming. 

The big, round Moon lifted himself above the sky 
line, and then, balancing for a moment on an un- 
usually jagged peak, gazed out over the desert as a 
man views his homestead. The Mysterious Stranger 
started forward, and. with his hands on knees, 
nodded and smiled in a most friendly way through 
the clear glass of the window at the silvery Moon. 

To observe and not to understand is to investi- 
gate with the Eminent Scientist. He stopped short 
in his lecture. 

“*] beg your pardon, sir, but as a scientific man | 
would like to know what logical reason there can 
be to cause you to greet the inanimate Moon in so 
friendly a fashion? ”’ 

The Mysterious Stranger turned to us. For the 
first time I noticed the magnificent opal on his bosom, 
which now glittered balefullv in the moonlight. He 
spoke as one speaks of friends barely out of hear- 
ing. 

“*1 greet my best friend,’ he said, gravely. ‘‘| 
know that you, as a broad-minded man of science, 
who in the wonderful achievements of the present 
century perceives the absurdity of terming anything 
impossible, will give my very strange story a fair 
and intelligent hearing. Shall | tell it?’’ 

The Eminent Scientist nodded and took out his 
note book. The rest of us settled ourselves luxu- 
riously. 

“The desert is not commonplace. Years ago | 
believed in the geography picture of three palms 
and an eternal flatness, but after | rode through the 
Chuckawalla basin a hundred feet below the rip- 
pling of the Pacific and climbed desert mountains 
miles high, I learned better. I have seen the tide 
forty feet high go roaring up the Rio Colorado and 
heard its only answer in that vast stretch of silent 
loneliness when from some sand dune a coyote 
howled and howled in endless melancholy, and then 
the Spirit of the Desert has come into me. Is it 
strange I have known things not found within sight 
of the smoke of a hearth-fire? 

“Allthe afternoon | had wearily tramped along 
the side of an arm of the Chuckawalla basin known 
as the trail of the Side-winder. I saw not a sign of 
life and heard nothing but the sighing of the Col- 


orado over the intervening ridge until the shadows 
were climbing the mesas and | had made camp. He 
was only a desert terrapin, but such a terrapin! 
His crinkled shell was four feet in diameter and 
his gray head half buried in a neck of scales. 
But it was when | caught his eye that I was really 
startled—so knowing, so human in its expression, 
so desperately sad and withal a look of recognition 
in it! I don’t know what impulse governed me— 
we all have a touchof savagery at heart—and | 
killed that terrapin. As I did so I thought | heard 
alowsnarl. I looked up quickly and for a moment 
the big white rock on the cliff top above turned into 
a grinning skull. And the crescent Moon over the 
mountain top smiled and smiled. 

‘It is not pleasant to hold communion with Nature 
in her visible forms upon the desert without com- 
rades, and so to distract my attention from the un- 
watered loneliness I fell to polishing the shell of my 
late capture. The Moon watched me over my left 
shoulder. As I rubbed on the hardened casing of 
the under side, a shell of some five centuries’ 
growth, deep fine lines began to appear. When | 
had finished, before me lay a page of history in 
picture language. 

‘*A high cliff bore on its crest ahuge rock that had 
the outlines of ahuman skull. At the foot of the 
cliff was a group of soldiers, pikemen and archers, 
moreover a knight upon a caparisoned steed and a 
lady also. But what interested me most was a box 
that was being lowered into a hole exactly below 
the rock on the cliff. Its prominence in the picture 
proved its importance. 

**I looked up and my heart stood still. For there 
before me unchanged by centuries were the self- 
same rock and cliff of the picture. To put this and 
that together was a matter of intuition, and within 
ten minutes I was furiously attacking the sand at 
the foot of the cliff with pick and shovel. A half 
hour later when the sand was cleared away from a 
cemented stone square, my blood went pulsating 
through my veins. As the point of my pick was 
inserted beneath one of the stones | thought | heard 
a low, sarcastic laugh. But I worked on, feverishly, 
exultingly, and when the Moon was on the meridian 
looked down into the depths of a cavern—-empty! 

“I swung an improvised torch into it. The light 
yielded but bare walls anda rocky floor. Disap- 
pointed and disgusted, the next morning | turned 
my back upon Side-winder basin. 

‘*And now is the odd part of my story. Each 
evening the Moon waxed fuller, and each evening 
as it appeared above the horizon the desire to again 
visit the empty treasure house grew stronger and 
stronger. | fought against it as absurd, opposing 
it with all the power of my reason; yet, so strong 
was the power of the Moon, that on the day of its 
fullness the desire became irresistible, and as steel 
to the magnet flies, so went I back to the Side- 
winder. At sunset | reached my destination. Tired 
with a hard journey over lava-plated mesas and the 
sands of the lower levels, and disgusted with my 
perverseness in acting against my judgment, | 
threw myself on my blankets and in the dark twi- 
light of the desert fell asleep. 

“*Have you ever felt the tightening loop of a lariat 
about your throat. the knot pressing you ’neath 
the chin? No? When I awoke I was facing the 
full, round, red-faced Moon. Something was drag- 
ging me. sprawling over the sand as if with a lasso. 
| opened my eyes widely and saw the form of my 
late friend, the desert terrapin, outlined against the 
eastern sky. For a moment he stood steadfastly 
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erect upon his hind-legs and then gravely and with 
measured step began to waltz, keeping time with 
his fore-feet. Faintly, then, and as if miles distant 
below, | heard the shrill music of the haut-boy, and 
as it came nearer and nearer the terrapin chanted 
weirdly : 
*‘ Now come ye up from down below 

Who thrice two hundred years ago 

Neath winter’s rain and summer's glow 

Found unearned graves through magic foe.’ 

“Then | heard the clashing of cymbals and the 
roll of drums mingling with the booming of the 
deep bassoon. Slowly out of the level of the 
desert rose terrapin after terrapin, standing erect; 
and each with arms akimbo and with stately step 
kept time to the march of the leader. As the smil- 
ing Moon climbed higher in the heavens their forms 
began to change. More and more thescales around 
the top of the head grew into the likeness of bur- 
gonets, and more and more the ridgy crowns shaped 
themselves into the fashion of helmets. Degree by 
degree the Moon climbed upward and degree by de- 
gree the dancing figures on the white sand began 
to take on the outlines of men. Into hauberk and 
cuiras turned the shell of the terrapin; rich gorgets 
with pauldrons replaced the bony neck guards. The 
scaly legs grew into greaved limbs of armored war- 
riors, andnow above many a morion waving plumes 
nodded to the music. 

“*As the music crashed in a torrent of sound, the 
blare of the trumpets rolling along the cliff like a 
cannon’s roar, | saw a weirdly beautiful scene. 
The dessert montains, hard outlined in the clear 
sky, the long line of sullen cliff, the white sand 
with the ghosly cacti crouching here and there, 
were as of yore; but who shall tell of the great 
company that gathered there that night beneath 
the clear canopy of heaven? Knights armed cap- 
a-pie, all resplendent upon curveting chargers ; and 
from rosettes and escutcheons, rubies, opals and 
pearls glowed and sparkled in the moonlight ; great 
brayette tassels hung in golden splendor and lances 
gleamed hither and thither. There were foot- 
soldiers, too; men with leathern leggins, whose 
pothelmets, brassarts and breast-plates bore the 
scars of battle, and by whose sides easily swung 
the battle-axe or yeoman’s bow, or who carried at 


rest the deadly pike. And then—most glorious of. 


visions—-the Princess; for princess she must be 
who wears upon the beauty of the dawn the royal 
robes of gold and purple. 

“Princess, knights and soldiers rose upward as if 
the earth were sinking away from them, and fainter 
and fainter grew the music. Some twenty feet 
above the ground, the Princess, sitting at ease upon 
her palfrey, turned and smiled down upon me. Then 
as an angel’s voice from the clouds | heard her 
singing : 

‘May happy be thy lot, O friend ! 
Earth and Moon their thanks shall blend 
And this reward they gladly send: 
TRAP-DOORS, TIDES AND SHIFTING SAND: 
CAVERN, CAVE AND SUNKEN LAND; 
HE WHO SEEKS IN EMPTY PLACES 


AND 
FINDS | KNOW YOU KNOW NOT WHAT— 
WISELY SOUGHT SHALL BLESS THY LOT.’ 


**As| started to my feet, rubbing my eyes, | heard 
a howl of wrath and despair from the cliff-top. 
Down came tumbling the rock of ages. ‘The 
keeper,’ said I softly, ‘ has lost his job.’ 

“*Fairly overwhelmed with the events of the night, 
but with the song of the Princess ringing in my 
ears, | went down to the empty treasure cavern. It 
was no longer empty. Bending over to examine 
the rusty bands of the ivory box within, I heard 
the tide roaring on its way up the Colorado. .The 
full moon in the western sky smiled upon;me. 
Eagerly | pried open the lid of the box and my eyes 


were dazzled at the result. Suffice it to say that 
one day | was a prospector, a pick-and-pan man, 
poor in everything but experience; and the next | 
measured my jewels and gold by the bushel. One 
thing in my story that is really strange remains to 
be told; a few days later, when | again visited the 
scene of my good fortune, the ivory chest had 
disappeared and the cavern presented the same bare 
walls and rocky floor as when first viewed. Even 
now two questions are puzzling me for answers: 

“Was it Columbus who discovered America? 

‘‘What charm governs the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the box?”’ : 

** E-x-t-r-a-o-r-d-i-n-a-r-y!_ Most extraordinary 
said the Eminent Scientist, his brow wrinkled with 
deep thought. ‘‘ What is the altitude of this treas- 
ure place?’’ 

“* Possibly thirty feet higher than the river bed.”’ 

The Eminent Scientist figured excitedly. We 
heard him muttering about ‘‘ Newton theory of 
tides,”’ “‘ neap and spring tides,’’ ‘‘Airy says pro- 
portion 5 to 13,’’ “‘ full moon and quarter moon” 
and other incomprehensible things. Beyond the 
dark waters of the Colorado the shadowy outlines 
of Yuma began to appear, and the Mysterious 
Stranger rose to his feet. 

‘1 have it!’’? shouted the Eminent Scientist. “‘It 
is the most wonderful archeological discovery of 
the age! The part about the knights and soldiers 
is absurd—utterly absurd—of course you dreamed 
it. But your discovery is scientifically possible, 
scientifically explainable, sir. As you are doubtless 
aware, spring tides are the tides formed only at new 
and full moon, when the gravitation forces of the 
sun and moon work together; at the quarter they 
work partly in opposition and neap tides are the 
result. Now, in the Colorado the spring tides are 
enormous, sir, enormous—fully equal to those of 
the Bay of Fundy. They ascend the river sixty 
miles and rise to a height of forty feet, while the 
neap tides rise but fourteen. Now, sir, do you see? 
Your treasure cavern is but a well with a trap-door 
part way down. A passage-way connects it at the 
bottom with the Colorado river. The neap tide 
with its fourteen feet did not raise the chest to the 
trap door, but the force of the spring tide exerted 
through the passage-way forced the chest through 
the trap-door, with its disguised top of rock, up to 
the stone roof. There the roof held it until the tide 
went out.”’ 

The Eminent Scientist, pausing to draw breath, 
beamed upon usin triumph. But the Mysterious 
Stranger, smiling, merely looked at the Moon and 
murmured: ‘‘My best friend.”’ j 

The curtains parted. ‘‘Yuma, sah,’’ said the 
porter. 

‘*At the next high tide I’ll go down there!” ex- 
claimed the EminentScientist. ‘‘No doubt scientific 
data of great value will be gained by the acquisition 
of the chest.”’ 

He turned, but the Mysterious Stranger had gone. 

“Quick!” he shouted at the porter. “ That 
gentleman! His name! Do you know him?”’ 

A broad smile slowly spread over the face of the 
porter. 

“Yes, sah; yessah. Dat’s Mistah Ma’cus 
’Relyus Johnson, one ob de fines’ gemmen an’— 
an’ de bigges’ liah in de whole Soufwest.’’ 

Paul Shoup. 


A WISE FATHER. 


Mrs. Ferry —‘‘I had an awful time getting Bobby to take his 
medicine. 1 begged him to be good in all the words I could think 
of, but he wouldn’t do anything but shake his head.”’ 

Mr. Ferry—‘‘ You didn’t go at himin the right way. What 
does a boy of his age care whether he is a good boy or not? 
You ought to have dared him to take it.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE CHOO-CHOO CAR. 





Under the hill where Carroll plays 

At ‘‘ hide and seek’’ upon sunny days, 
There’s a giant thing that rushes by 

With a smoking mouth and a burning eye; 
Chuff and toot and jolt and jar— 

That's the sound of the ‘‘ choo-choo”’ car. 


Every morning when Carroll awakes 

He watches the smoke, like big black snakes 

Curling out and up and away 

Right across the face of the day— 

Up where the isles of cloudland are, 

Out from the mouth of the ‘‘ choo-choo”’ car. 

And every night when he goes to bed, 

After his ‘‘ lay me down”’ is said, 

He hears a whistle and whir and whiz, 

And sees a light where the window is, 

And he knows it's not a runaway star, 

But only the wild old ‘‘ choo-choo”’ car. 
—Clinton Scollard in The Outlook. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 


A handsome new passenger station is under con- 
ao for the Southern Pacific Co. at Redlands, 

al. 

Pursuing its established policy the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. will this season, in addition to other better- 
ments, construct steel bridges on its California 
lines, spanning the Colorado River at Yuma, the 
Stanislaus river at Oakdale, the Sacramento river 
at Tehama, and Sunol creek between Sunol and 
Pleasanton. 

The Yuma bridge is to be built on masonry piers 
— one span of 200 feet and two of 160 feet 
each. 

Another important improvement of this character 
will be a steel drawbridge over the estuary at Harri- 
son street, Oakland, which will accommodate both 
standard gauge and narrow gauge trains, and will 
have a clear opening of 150 feet. 

The work of changing the line in Riverside county 
to the new right of way between Riverside Junc- 
tion and Market Street, Riverside, is now almost 
completed. Trains were turned over the new track 
March 16. The new line shortens the distance 
and admits of faster time being made by trains 
than by the old line. 

The new passenger station at Riverside is well 
under way. The building is of Roman brick on a 
— foundation and will be roofed with iron 
ile. 

A wide veranda encircles the entire building, and 
tracks are laid so that passengers may step from 
the cars to the shelter of the veranda. The grounds 
about the building are to be elaborately improved, 
and it promises to be one of the finest passenger 
stations in California. A private car track adjoin- 
ing the station is one of the auxiliary improvements. 


THE STERNEST TEST. 


The sternest test of the efficiency of a transpor- 
tation agency is the volume of traffic accorded to it. 
For a time some far-heralded scenic wonder, some 
wave of popularity, some curiously begotten senti- 
ment may sway the tide of travel, but year in and 
year out the cold material facts of a properly con- 
structed and maintained roadbed, a_ substantial 
and adequate equipment of cars and motive power 
operated by capable officials, wins the highest ap- 
proval that can be bestowed by a discriminating 
public. It is the good fortune of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company to have won for its lines this 
approval. 


IT WILL BE SUMMER TIME BY AND By. 


Summer—essentially the period of vacations and 
relaxation and whether one desires an ‘‘ outing ”’ 
for health, for the enjoyment of the beauty and 
grandeur of scenery, or for sporting, he can more 
than satisfy himself in California. Grand old Lake 
Tahoe with its piney coves, the wonderful Shasta 
country, and the gorgeous Siskiyous, the secluded 
ravines and trout streams of the Coast Range, or 
the wilder gorges of the High Sierra; and the salt 
sea spray from countless beaches, all invite you. 
And so varied are their characteristics that a 
choice is easily made—and being made is certain to 
be satisfactory. During more than eight months of 
the year open air life in California is entirely agree- 
able, and except for seclusion even a tent is un- 
necessary. 

It is not strange then that ‘‘all California takes 
an outing.”” The residents of the valleys seek the 
coast for its ocean breezes and for the bathing, 
boating and fishing that they may there enjoy, or 
they go to the high Sierras for the cool invigorating 
mountain air, stimulating almost like wine, and 
giving an appetite equaled only by its accompany- 
ing power of digestion. ; 

The dwellers on the coast go, too, to the higher 
ranges for the vigor that comes from a change— 
not only a change of air, but a change of scenery, 
of thought and of feeling. : 

The trip to Yosemite, either in the luxurious con- 
veyances of the transportation companies or in the 
equally enjoyable and less expensive camp-wagon 
with its outfit, is the one experience that all look 
forward to with bright expectations or back to with 
brighter remembrances. : ; 

The sportsman can also have his fill. If he is a 
disciple of Izaak Walton he will find stream and 
lake and sea yielding him ample rewards for his 
skillful efforts. On the coast all manner of sea 
fishing, from the dimunitive rock cod to the gamy 
salmon, in its season. The Coast Range has in- 
numerable trout streams running to the ocean, while 
the Sierras, with their lakes and rushing streams, 
are a very paradise for the fisherman. 

Game is also abundant. The deer, the bear—a 
grizzly if wanted—and smaller game swarm in the 
woodlands, while quail, pigeons, and grouse are to 
be had anywhere for the seeking. The coast and 
river sloughs are filled with geese and ducks, and 
the man who cannot satisfy himself with an outing 
in California must be hard indeed to please. 


TICKET SCALPING. 


The business of railroad ticket scalping was 
made a criminal offense in the State of New York 
by an act of the Legislature in 1897. 

The constitutionality of the act was attacked, 
and in a recent decision the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court unanimously declared the law 
constitutional, and in the opinion delivered by 
Justice Patterson, said: : 

‘“‘ The property right of a purchaser of a railroad 
ticket is the right to transportation to be furnished, 
and of which right the ticket ts only the evidence. 
Indeed, it has been said that the ticket is the 
property of the carrier; that it is to be delivered to 
a passenger, to be held temporarily for a special 
purpose, and he acquires only a special property in 
it, for it is to be re-delivered to the carrier when the 
journey ends, or is about to end.”’ 


——— 


‘* Now, Robbie,’’ said mamma, just before company sat down 
to dinner, ‘‘remember, you must not ask for more pie.” Robbie 
didn’t, but he finished his first piece with much promptness, took 
a long breath and addressed himself very audibly to the guest 
at his right. ‘‘ Ain’t that dandy pie ?’’ he asked. 
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A PEEP AT THE SOUTH. 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM, SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


the locality where it was gained, which was 

a portion of Louisiana situated between 
Lafayette and the Sabine River, and until the 
advent of the Northerner solely inhabited by the 
Acadian refugee. Here these people had lived 
for a hundred years in primitive fashion, secluded 
from outside influences and indifferent to modern 
methods. The numerous deep rivers, or bayous as 
they are called, that separated their country from 
the world secured them from the devastations of 
the late war and likewise offered steady resistance 
to the march of commercial civilizers. 

The Bayou Teche is known wherever Longfellow 
is read and no one having watched its lazy flow, 
seen the giant trees tattered and wierd with Span- 
ish moss, the beautiful trumpet flowers on vines 
that writhe and twist in ceaseless motien, the comi- 
cal Cypress knees that protrude their flesh-like 
joints above the surface, the bridal tree that dips 
its lace-like foliage into the water, no one, | repeat, 
who has seen these and has watched the Acadian 
at home is ready to believe that Evangeline was 
written from hearsay. 

Disappointing as it may be it is true that romance 
and the Acadian were neighbors yet strangers for a 
more unromantic people it would be hard to find. 
If you had gone among them fifteen years ago you 
might have turned your calendar back a hundred 
years and found the exact date to correspond with 
their customs. Houses were made of logs with 
shutters of wood for windows, furniture of home 
manufacture was most common, the wife did her 
cooking over a massive fireplace and the kettles 
rested on a hearth of clay, water was kept in a 
large earthen vessel containing two or more bar- 
rels, the spinning wheel and loom furnished the 
garments for wear, and, by the way, the Attacapes 
home-spun is a goodly cloth and will outwear can- 
vas or doeskin, hats were woven with rice straw 
and used the year around and bare feet spurned the 
leather luxury that we deemindispensable. Rice, 
cooked in a score of ways, corn bread, sweet pota- 
toes, chicken, pork, mutton and beef were his food, 
varied in the fall and winter by the luscious duck 
and goose that wandered nigh his premises. 

When the Southern Pacific Railway finally 
spanned the bayous and crossed the Acadian prai- 
ries, bringing whiffs suggestive of a different at- 
mosphere some of the more enterprising ones stole 
a look at the great beyond and were edified, but 
nothing generally seditious was effected until the 
Northerner in his desire for more country to colo- 
nize landed on the great grass-covered domain of 
Uncle Sam where the Acadian herds were wont to 
stray in unfettered abandon and seeing the opening 
took advantage of it and straightway gathered all 
his family and his family’s family unto himself and 
occupied the land and fenced it in, a discourtesy 
much regretted by the herds. 

The first thing the Northerner did was to build a 
house; he did not do as the native, build a chimney 
of sticks and mud, and attach his house to it, but 
he built a regular two-story frame and began to live. 
If he had only had the stomach of a Nebuchadnez- 
zat he could have luxuriated on grass for there was 
lots of it, but not being so constituted he tried to 
open up a farm on Northern lines. Alas! he found 
that Southern soil and Northern seed were not in 
affinity, as it were, and he must raise something 
besides wheat and oats. Thecrops of rice that the 


Y experience as a farmer is only novel from 
L 


Acadian was raising seemed to be profitable on a 


small scale so undaunted by failure he too would 
raise rice and he did. 

The old-fashioned hand sickle for reaping was 
too laborious and slow, so when the rice crop was 
ready to harvest he togged up a self-binder and 
to-day the ‘‘Cagen”’ and ‘‘Yank’”’ use the machine 
and take the same delight in leaving it out to the 
winter weather. The primitive custom of beating 
the heads of the rice off into a barrel was too much 
like work so the steam thresher came into use and 
paved the way for rapid advancement in the culture 
of that highly protected cereal and made possible a 
development of the rice-raising district almost equal 
to that of the great wheat belt of the Northwest. 
One to step off a Southern Pacific train at Crowley, 
La., will be shown where the lone section house 
stood seven or eight years ago, the former site of 
which is now occupied by aline of magnificent rice 
mills and warehouses extending miles in each 
direction, where the rough product is scrubbed, 
polished and made ready for the market. A 
pleasant city lies all ’round architecturally resemb- 
ling a city of lowa or Nebraska and one is told that 
this is the largest rice-shipping point in the United 
States. 

If one goes further west twenty miles he visits 
the lowa colony at Jennings. This is where the 
lowa man experimented in fruit while living off the 
income of his rice and in every direction can be seen 
the orchards that have resulted. A drive over the 
prairie here would lead you to imagine that some 
gigantic squirm of Nature had slid about ten coun- 
ties of Southern Iowa down among the bayous and 
groves of Louisiana. The blue joint grass stands 
companion to the Lespidize of the South, the false 
indigo blooms and crackles, touching leaves with 
the rank Confederate, the Meadow Lark peeps out 
from the grass and no doubt listens to the varied 
song of the Mocking bird with envy and complains 
in his dry little voice that the inconsistency of 
nature should fall so grievously on him. 

It is surely a strange sight to see the improve- 
ments of the North side by side with the huts of 
the South and to see how completely the Northerner 
fits into the niche he has prepared for himself; to 
see a white-headed Union veteran grandfathering a 
tiny half-Confederate whose papa has been for- 
tunate enough to win the daughter of a Federal sol- 
dier. And the strangest thing of all is to know 
that a county in Louisiana has gone Republican by 
two thousand majority!! 

CoC. Cary. 


SHORTENING. 


Klondike Bride—And do you still think I am worth my weight 
in gold, love? Klondike Bridegroom—Worth your weight in 
gold, pet? Why, blame my eyes, if I don’t think you're worth 
your weight in canned goods.— Puck. 





She— ‘‘ How would you punctuate the following: ‘Bank of 
England notes of various values were blown along the street by 
the wind’? He—‘' I think I would make a dash after the 
notes.’’— Tit-Bits 


’ 


‘“‘I'’m proud of you,” said the head of the firm. ‘I have letters 
from all over Kansas saying that they have seen your samples. 
How in the world did you manage it?’’ and he patted the'travel- 
ing man on the back. 

** Cyclone.”’—Detroit Free Press. 
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NOTES FROM THE RESORTS. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


This matchless resort, the culmination of the mani- 
fold delights of a California tour has been favored 
with an unusually large patronage this season. 

Many of the regular winter guests who find that 
Del Monte grows on them with each succeeding sea- 
son have varied the usual route and traveled north 
from Southern California to Del Monte, via the Shore 
Line through Santa Barbara and Surf. 

This route is an enjoyable one and is covered entire- 
ly by daylight, including the stage ride of 70 miles 
over the picturesque Santa Ynez mountains. Paso 
Robles and the old Spanish missions are on this line. 

Hotel del Monte will hereafter be conducted on 
both the American and European plans. 





Mr. B. F. Jones and party of Pennsylvania in private 
car Cleopatra spent some time here in March and were 
delighted with the hotel and surroundings. 

The meeting of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
here in March brought together many representative 
railway men and merchants from all parts of the 
country. 

Other visitors of note during the season include Mr. 
J. T. Brooks second Vice-President of the Pennsylva- 
nia lines, Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania, F. D. 
Ewen, W. Avery and F. B. Morley, prominent 
railway men of Michigan. 


A beautiful souvenir of Hotel del Monte has just 
been issued, for gratuitous circulation. It contains 
thirty-two pages, and the text is exquisitely embell- 
ished and illustrated with the daintiest of half tones. 


—@So— 
LOS ANGELES. 


In spite of the growth of the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests Los Angeles has not yet lost its 
character of the rendezvous for California winter 
tourist travel and its beautiful flower-embowered 
streets and parks have been alive with happy East- 
erners, and coaching and excursion parties to Baldwin 
Ranch, Santa Monica, Catalina Island and over the 
Inside Track to Redlands and Riverside have been 
numerous. 


The Annual Field day of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of Southern California will be held on 
the Southern Pacific Co’s grounds at Santa Monica 
April 30th. 





The Hotel Metropole at Avalon, Catalina, has recent- 
ly been remodeled and enlarged. 





The annual festival La Fiesta de Los Angeles that 
has scored such repeated successes in the past will be 
held this year commencing May 2d, notwithstanding 
the fact that the transportation lines did not find it 
expedient to contribute to the entertainment fund in 
cash, but instead will do their part in efficient adver- 
tising, liberal reductions in rates and the furnishing of 
extra facilities in the way of special trains. 

Los Angeles has been true to her past in manifesting 
her independence by proceeding with the festival. 

If its success depended solely on financial assistance 
from the railroads it certainly was not a popular insti- 
tution, 

It should be, and we believe will be conducted on a 
higher plane than that of a mere excursion attraction. 
Its possibilities are boundless and its fame already 
almost world wide. 

This year the water carnival at Westlake Park will 
be repeated with the addition of unique electrical 
effects. 

For the grand concerts many soloists of a national 
reputation have been engaged. There will be an 
orchestra of 45 pieces and a chorus of 200 voices. 

Racing at the park, Floral day and elaborate street 
pageants will fill the week of gladness. 


(Later advices state that in case war is declared 
there will be no Fiesta.) 


—@aoe— 
RIVERSIDE. 


The genuine ‘‘tourist’’ has been very much in evi- 
dence this season. You can see them everywhere, on 
the trains, at the hotels, on the streets, almost always 
good-natured, pleasantly inquisitive, manifesting 
much pleasure at the sight of new conditions, always 
ready to see new places, interested in everything 
promising novelty and rewarding the passer-by who 
has given information asked for, with many ‘‘ohs,”’ 
expressions of satisfaction and appreciation, until we 
all feel like saying ‘‘bless the tourist’? may they be- 
come a mighty legion, yea verily until we shail be 
obliged to run two Sunset Limiteds each day instead 
of each week, 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, widow of the late 
author, visited Riverside recently and left on the 
Sunset Limited en rou'e to Scotland where she goes 
to settle up the estate of her husband. 

The Glenwood Tavern has been a very busy place 
this winter. Cots, billiard tables and other extremes 
have been resorted to, in the effort to stow away the 
coming guest, after he had been properly welcomed 
by mine host Miller and his corps of able assistants, 
but no matter how thick they came they were all 
taken care of, and invited to come again and stay 
longer when the new Glenwood shall have become a 
substantial reality. 

The time is not far distant. for the need of the new 
hostelry is more apparent than ever, and the necessary 
capital for the enterprise will soon be available. 


Miss Grace Gordon and Miss Daisy McKie of Cam. 
bridge, N. Y., who have been wintering at Riverside, 
left on the Sunset Limited for home, going by way of 
City of Mexico, where they will spend some weeks in 
seeing Mexican life. 


The Rowell Hotel which has been closed for several 
months will soon be re-opened under new manage- 
ment. 


The ‘‘Holywood”’ recently enlarged by a twenty- 
room addition is to be still further improved by the 
construction of two additional stories over the entire 
building and the installment of a complete elevator 


service. 
—Oo— 
PASADENA. 


The aristocratic residence town of Southern Califor- 
nia and rendezvous for the traveling upper ten has en- 
joyed a remarkably gay season and the hotel accommo- 
dations have been sorely taxed. 

The Hotel Green has an annex under construction 
which will be completed about July 1st and one hun- 
dred additional rooms will be added to the La Pintor- 
esca during the summer which will relieve the pres- 
sure next season. 

The Hotel Green annex will be connected with the 
main building across the street by a covered archway 
forming a charming promenade and furnished with a 
miniature trolley car which will convey guests to and 
from the office. 

Genl. Pass. Agent E. A. Ford of the Penna. Lines, 
Asst. Frt. Traffic Manager W. A. Bissell of the A., 
T. & S. F. Ry., First Vice Prest. C. C. Clark of the New 
York Central and R. R. Cable, Prest. of the Rock 
Island, are among the prominent railroad people who 
spent some time here last month. 


—-eEO— 
REDLANDS. 


Our picturesque city and Smiley, Heights are becom- 
ing so well known that few visit Southern California 
without com‘ag here. An average of thirty tourists 
are driven over the Heights daily. 
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T. P. Dewey, Vice President of the People’s Bank of 
Clyde, Ohio, isa recent arrival via Sunset Limited. 

Mr. U. S. Grant Jr. and party enjoyed the ride over 
Smiley Heights last month. 

Mrs. E. V. Putnam and Miss Mary Putnam were 
among the passengers for St. Louis on the Sunset Lim- 


ited. 
—oSo— 
CORONADO. 


A new jetty has been built at Coronado forming a 
permanent pleasure pier and affording a miniature 
harbor for small craft near the hotel. 

Coronado has enjoyed an unusually large patronage 
this season in common with other California resorts. 

Many causes are assigned for the big increase in this 
winter’s travel. Some people believe that the Florida 
frosts have thrown the attention of tourists in other 
channels than the route to the palmetto lands; others 
declare that the general prosperity has induced more 
Eastern people to spy out their own country; while 
still others think it is only the natural increase due to 
improved transportation facilities and the widening 
popularity of California. 

It is true that the transportation facilities have 
worked wonders with travel to California. This year 
many visitors—perhaps more than half—have first 
enjoyed the manifold beauties and novelties of life in 
Mexico, coming on to California over the Sunset route 
of the Southern Pacific Company. The superb equip- 
ment of the Limited trains has excited the admiration 
of all travelers. Speeding across the continent is now 
a luxury, not equalled in some respects by remaining 
at home. New scenes, new air, mountain and vale, 
river and hamlet, speed across the vision in glorious 
panorama. The Sunset route has received high praise 
for the country through which it traverses—a country 
unique in scenic attractions and varied in topography. 
Many a guest this winter sitting on the piazzas of Hotel 
del Coronado and gazing at the sunsets behind Point 
Loma has been reminded of the happy name of the 
Southern Pacific route and has voiced his satisfaction 
with the choice that led him to the sunset over that 
line. 

Among the notables at Coronado last month were 
Mr. Thomas Costigan of New York; Mrs. Ralph 
Sprague of Chicago; President D. B. Robinson and 
party of the St. Louis and San Francisco Ry.; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. E. P. Ripley of the Atchison; Mrs. Paul 
Cowles, wife of the Pacific Coast Manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; Mr. Herbert L. Schamberg of Philadel- 
phia. 

A prominent party of New Yorkers recently arriving 
at Hotel del Coronado over the Sunset route are 
J. H. Curran, Miss Beckwith, Miss Isabel Bicknell, 
Henry Goldberg, J. Dunbar Wright and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore. 

Gen. Shafter, commanding the Department of Cali- 
fornia, is expected soon to inspect the fortifications on 
Point Loma. 


Col. and Mrs. Frederick H. Smith of Peoria, IIls.; 
Mrs. Freeman Brown and Miss A. E. Hathaway of 
Worcester, Mass. are recent arrivals by the Sunset 


route, 
-—OoGS-—- 
PASO ROBLES. 


Mr. Chas. H. Shinn of the University of California 
visited Paso Robles last month. Mr. Shinn is manager 
of the University Experimental Stations. He reports 
that the Australian salt bush is doing well at Paso 
Robles Station and that thousands of plants can be 
obtained for transplanting if desired. 





Mr. Thos. Irvin of this city returned recently from 
Washington, D. C. via Sunset Limited and is quoted 
as saying: “‘It is the grandest and greatest train in the 
world.”’ 


The Misses Isabel and Maria Winslow of Boston, 
Mass., have been guests at Santa Ysabel Hot Springs 
for some time. 





Dr. Charlotte Brown of San Francisco was in Paso 
Robles for a few days last month. 





Mr. Jas. Conley of Anaconda, Montana, is one of the 
latest beneficiaries of the Paso Robles climate and 
baths. He arrived here ina perfectly helpless condi- 
tion December 24th, 1897, and returned home last 
month entirely cured. 





Very good hunting and fishing is enjoyed by sports- 
men near Paso Robles. Wild pigeons are especially 


plentiful. 
-@So—- 
SANTA MONICA. 


Extensive improvements have been made at the 
Arcadia Hotel here both as to the interior of the house 
and furnishings as well as in beautifying the grounds. 


Recent visitors at Santa Monica were: 

Mrs. H. E. Huntington and party in private car 
Francisco; Ex-Gov. Toole of Montana; Gov. Hastings 
and party of Pennsylvania; Col. G. G. Green and party 
of Pasadena in private car G.G.G. of which Col. 
Green is the owner. 





An unusually brisk summer business is indicated 
for Santa Monica and the season is already open. 


—eo— 
SANTA CRUZ. 


This lovely flower-embowered seaside resort has been 
thronged with tourists throughout the winter and with 
the summer will come increasing numbers of Cali- 
fornians. 

A number of Raymond and Whitcomb Excursion 
parties have visited here during the past month. 

Mr. J. P. Smith a prominent citizen of Santa Cruz 
has recently returned after an absence of three years 
in Europe, coming west by the Sunset Route. 


— aK Ke 
TRANS-PACIFIC. 


Steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. and 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. sail from 
San Francisco for Yokohoma and Hongkong via 
Honolulu calling at Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
on the following dates : 


S. S. Rio de Janeiro..... .Saturday, April 30, 
SESS | aera Tuesday, May to, 
SE ee a eee Thursday, May 19, 
SS) Boric. ......... ....- saturday, May 28, 
ee © Wednesday, June 8, 


Departure of steamers is usually about 1 p. m. 
Subsequent sailings will be given in next issue of 
SUNSET. 

All offices of the Southern Pacific Co? will quote 
rates and furnish tickets for passage on these 
steamers. 

Steamers for Panama and principal Central Amer- 
ican ports leave San Francisco on the 8th, 18th, 
and 28th of each month. 

The various trans-pacific steamship lines publish 
very attractive guide books and folders covering 
** Around the World ”’ tours which will be of val- 
uable assistance in arranging a scheme of travel. 

Never before has travel in Japan been so pleas- 
ureable or so easily undertaken as at the present 
time. 


The word is a drawing in black and white and when we talk we 
furnish the coloring and by inflection and facial expression give 
of an infinite variety meaning. — The Current Magazine. 
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MINING MATTERS. 


The deepest mine in Southern California is the Red Rover at 
Acton. 


The San Xavier mine, near Tuscon, Arizona, is shipping from 
40 to 50 tons of ore daily. 

Mills aggregating 44 stamps are now working in the Bohemia 
mining district, near Cottage Grove, Oregon. 





The Rand mine, at Randsburg, has recently added considerable 
new machinery and now employs about 150 men. 





The Barnes Eureka mine, near Placerville, Cal., has been 
bonded to a Boston company, and started work April rst. 


The Pacific Gold Quartz mine, of the same place, has been 
bonded to a Salt Lake syndicate, which intends to sink from the 
t100 to the 2000 foot level. 





John Edwards, E. Townsend and T. K. Lloyd, of Salt Lake 
City, have bought the F. A. Lehman group of gold mines in the 
Castle Creek district, in Arizona, for $35,000.—Los Angeles 
Express. 





The town of Bisbee, Ariz., is excited by the report that a rich 
gold ledge has been discovered in the vicinity of Gold Gulch. 
Several rich specimens of quartz were discovered which were 
literally covered with gold. 


Notwithstanding the construction of the railroad from Kramer 
to Randsburg, there is still a large amount of freight sent out to 
the mines from Mojave by team. Long teams go out in trains 
nearly every day loaded with hay, grain, provisions and machin- 
ery.— ‘Bakersfield Echo. 


On Saturday last there was at Guaymas in transit from Santa 
Rosalia, Lower California, to Europe one thousand tons of copper 
bullion and matte, which has since gone forward over the 
Sonora, N. M. & A. and Southern Pacific Railways to New Or- 
leans, thence by steamer to destination.— JV ogales Oasis. 


The report of the recent big strike in the Gladiator mine in the 
Bradshaw Mountains has been confirmed. At the 700-foot level 
a solid body of free milling ore five feet wide and assaying $40 
to the ton has been struck. The ore body widens and grows 
richer as the work progresses.— ‘Prescott \( Ariz.) Courier. 


CALIFORNIA CURRENT COIN. 


A full crop of 450,000 sacks is the estimated wheat product for 
the section tributary to Blacks, Yolo county. 

There are 5000 acres of deciduous fruit orchards in the vicinity 
of Yuba City, Sutter county. 

In California 32,086 acres are devoted: to the cultivation of 
sugar beets, against 13,150 acres for the balance of the United 
States. 

Up to February 28th 5274 cars of oranges had been shipped 
from Southern California this season. 

The new U. S. Postoffice and Custom House at San Francisco 
is to cost $1,400,000. Contracts for the superstructure will be let 
early in May. 

A new theatre is under construction at San Jose, which will 
have a seating capacity for 1800 people. 

In Stanislaus county 350,000 acres were’ sown in grain this 
season. 

In 1897 grain merchants of ‘Modesto handled g1oo tons of the 
product of that fertile section. 


The largest quicksilver mines in Americaiare located near San 
Jose. 


The postoffice department established a free delivery system 
at Redlands, San Bernardino county, April rst. Redlands is the 
eastern terminus of ‘‘The Inside Track.” 


Two hundred and fifty cars of grain and 116 cars of live stock 
were shipped from Grid'<y last year. 


During the season about 20 tons of wild ducks are shipped 
monthly to the San Francisco market from Los Banos. 


Wheatland in addition to its other products sends out annually 
150 Cars of hops. 


Two thousand one hundred veterans are quartered at the 
Soldiers’ Home near Santa Monica. 


Nearly 6500 cars of freight were handled in carload lots at 
Watsonville during 1897. 


At the recent Citrus Fair at Cloverdale the prize for the best 
12 Sicily lemons was captured by a grower of El Verano. 


A magnificent library is to be donated to the city of Redlands by 
the Smiley brothers, whose winter home on Smiley Heights has 
contributed so much to the fame of Redlands. 

The building of pressed brick is already nearing completion. 


The wine district adjacent to Fresno manufactured 280,000 gal- 
lons of wine and 47,000 gallons of brandy during 1897. 


The cannery at Gridley, Cal., employs 500 people during the 
busy season. 

The annual capacity of a winery near Fowler is 150,000 
gallons. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


About California in general or any locality in particular in 
the region traversed by the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company send for publications issued by the passenger 
department entitled: 


Semi-Tropic California, a 48-page booklet descriptive of 
Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 


Sierra Highlands, thirty-two pages, embellished by ar- 
tistic engravings and printed on best quality of paper. The 
booklet is descriptive of Lake Tahoe and its tributary 
attractions. 

The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 


Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. Aninteresting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner andthe tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 

Indio, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted trom the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 


A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. Anartistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

New Orleans and its Old Curiosity Shops. Issued by the 
Southern Pacific Company as an incentive to visit the pic- 
turesque Crescent City, but not strictly a railway pub- 
lication. It deals with the treasuries of quaint old relics and 
their historical suggestions. 

A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited, in which goblins and elfin sprites are the heros 
and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and printed in 
colors. It is something to be treasured for its beauty alone. 

In addition to the publications listed above, folders: “A 
Trip to the Geysers of Lake County;” ‘ Picturesque Lake 
Tahoe and Sister Lakes,” ‘‘Camping.in the Vicinity of Mt. 
Shasta,” and many other publications of a local nature, 
may be obtained from agents of the Southern Pacific 
Company, free on application, or by mail for postage. 
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THE Minneapolis F ournal excursion party uged the 
lines of the Southern Pacific Company for the 
greater portion of their tour of Mexico and Califor- 
nia, in January and February last; and that the 
memories of their trip are not entirely of the strange 
sights and scenes of their journey, is witnessed by 
the following appreciative letter, written after the 
return of the party to Minneapolis : 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
LUCIAN SWIFT, Manager. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 34d, 1808. 
Mr. re a ° ae 
. Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

ue $4 ‘on Ar he Minneapolis Journal’s Mexico and Cali- 
fornia special train with its party of So ladies and gentle- 
men arrived home in Minneapolis Monday morning at 
10:55 and I desire to thank you once more for your splendid 
handling of our party. Your service is as perfect as it 
would seem human ingenuity can make it, and every 
employee of the Southern Pacific Company we met wasa 
gentleman. Our trip from El Paso to Ogden was perhaps 
the pleasantest part of our 30 days journey, and I feel it 
is to the Southern Pacific Company that we are indebted 
for the comfort we enjoyed. We could have asked for no 
better service than your company gave us, and we will 
remember the Southern Pacific Company as a first-class 
railroad. 

Once more I wish to thank you for the services of Mr. 
McMurray. He is one of the most accommodating, hard- 
working and congenial gentlemen I have ever had the 
pleasure of meeting, and to him I owe a debt of gratitude 
for the smoothness of our trip on your lines. 

With best wishes to yourself, Mr. McMurray and your 


goodroad. Yours very truly, 
A. W. WARNOCK, 


w. Ww. Journal Excursion Manager. 


ADVERTISING. 


If every railway agent would consider his station 
andthe duties assigned to him as his individual 
business, to be fostered and developed, as the mer- 
chant expands his trade, the art of advertising 
must obtain due consideration. 

In any large business, advertising plays an im- 
portant part; indeed, publicity may almost be said 
to be essential to success. 

The agent who advertises—makes use of the 
weapons and ammunition placed in his hands—is 
the agent whose statement of ticket sales show a 
large and constant increase, and the prestige gained 
thereby has a favorable effect on freight shipments. 

The most carefully prepared and elaborate adver- 
tising matter published by any business interest is 
furnished to agents by railway companies, but too 
often is destined to waste its sweetness on the 
desert air through the lack of appreciation of its 
value on the part of the agent. 

The movement of trains, the reductions in rates 
for excursions, the development of some new indus- 
try, or the building of a resort are all matters of 
public interest, and about which the public seeks 
information. If you are able to furnish it, definite, 
accurate, useful information you command their 
attention and business. 

Bear in mind that it is not the volume of matter 
you circulate but the way you do it. 

See that the matter for the home-seeker reaches 
the homeseeker and that prepared for the business 
man reaches him. 

Keep your folder boxes at all times in such con- 
dition that the public feels confidence in the 
reliability of their contents, and remember that 
advertising is not of to-day nor to-morrow but 
every day. Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success. 


IN A KENTUCKY TOWN. 


Visitor—Have there been many business failures here during 


the past year? 

Col. Pepper—Not one, suh. 

** And times so bad—how do you account for it.” 

‘‘Every business man in this town, suh, has pride enough in 
him to keep his head above watah.’’—Up-To-Date. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


aneeree Sr ae —1 Rue Au Suere. 
. General European Passenger Agent 


ATLANT a. G 

H.W. aS HAN al a alia aol Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German saan 

B. B. BARBER... a ow5ig wie we IR 
BOSTON, apr —9 State Street. 

E. CURRIER... New England Agent 

aaa a N. Y. —Room 220 Ellicott Square. 

Ee - ar Traveling Passenger Agent 
— ILL.— 238 So. Clark Street. 


y.G. Neimyer..... General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, 0} OHIO. —Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Commercial Agent 
vasa OF MEXICO. 
aT ae ‘ 
DENVER, COLO.—1112. ay Street 
K. McALLISTE 
EL FASO, RS 
HUNT. Pe . Commercial Agent 
GALVESTON. TEX. 
PO Ml et eee 
ne Nr ae —68 Karlsburg. 
RUD. General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, ‘CUBA. 


GALBAN & CO... 
—- MONT. 
STIEFEL. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
H.C. REESE......... ...Commercial Agent 
KANSAS ae _— —Room 7, Exchange Building. 
C. C. CA .Traveling Passenger Agent 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. —25 Water Street. 
ALCK. -Ge neral European Passenger Agent 
Los ANGELES, CAL— 29 South Spring Street. 
G. SF eee Preset pene General Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG. a Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 
ALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 


MONTEREY, MEX. 
H. GIBSON.. : .sse+ e+ oeeeCommercial Agent 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Ww ....Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE. TENN. —4 Noel Block. 


..Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, ‘LA. 
Te Ooty 9 eee City Passenger Agent 
rr. — =. ¥ SH Broadway. 

NuT I 5s wn sas eien's Eastern Passenger Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 109 South Third Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 711 Park Building. 

GIOD: Ae. RIRRIRING ..... 0.02 002<0000e+08 ..... Agent 
er ORE. 
H. MARKHAM. ..General Passenger Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—7 Bierhaven. 
RUD. FALC K  .General European Passenger Agent 
aan rae CAL. 613 Market Street. 
WEETOHER — .......ccccece-sss General Agent 


SALT T LAKE cr cITY, UTAH.— 214 Dooly Block 


SAVANNAH, GA. —10 Bull Street 
W. MURPHY.... Traveling Passenger Agent 
st. | LOUIS, MO.—220 North Fourth Street 
V. B. PRIMM............... ..Commercial Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH.—619 First Avenue. 


Commercial Agent 


.General Agent 


Commercial Agent 


pe ee Agents 


Traveling Passenger Agent 


Northern Immigration Agent 


.. Agent 


General Agent 


THOS. A. GRAHAM........ District Passenger Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. a South Franklin Street. 

ee Sc Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM ......... District Passenger Agent 
WACO, 


EX. 
J. G. MEYERHOEFER...... -Commercial Agent 
Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on applic ation by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 


’S QUEER ! NOT SO VERY QUEER EITHER. 


It is estimated that 77 per cent of the travelers 
between the East and California use the lines of the 
Southern Pacific Company—the Sunset Route, via El 
Paso; Ogden Route, via Ogden; Shasta Route, via 
Portland. This would not be so unless there were 
some good and substantial reasons for it. The 
character of the service afforded, the standards of 
excellence for track and equipment, remarkable 
scenery and speed—some one or all of these condi- 
tions must be accountable for the favor extended to 
their lines by the traveling public. Which is it? 
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OVERLAND 


VIA 


Southern Pacific Company’s 


SUNSET ROUTE 


OGDEN ROUTE 


SHASTA ROUTE 


These three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting 
lines at New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing 
variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive 
that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, 


without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 


SUNSET 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change. Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and St. Louis. Personally conducted. 





TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
V ‘1 Paso and Kansas City. 


WEDNESDAY... Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington D. C., via New Orleans. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via FE] Paso 
and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cin- 
cinnati, via New Orleans. Personally conducted, 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

No. 1001. SUNSET LIMITED — A solid vestibuled train 
San Francisco to Chicago, via El] Paso, Ft. Worth and St. Louis, 

Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Com- 
partment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Car, through without change. Leaves San Francisco 
Thursdays, Los Angeles Fridays. Last trip for season 1897-98 
April 28th. 

SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX. EF! Paso to New Orleans. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New 
Orleans without change (via Sunset Limited west of El Paso). 
Dining Car El Paso to New Orleans. Leaves EF! Paso Saturday. 
(From San Francisco same as Sunset Limited, Thursday.) 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No.1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U.P. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R. G. W. 
and D. & R. G. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Chicago, 
via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, Via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Chicago, 
via Denverand Omaha. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via 
Omaha, 

*SATUBDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Chicago, 
via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL Daily — Vestibule double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 

Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers, and all except last named car connect at Chicago with 
similar cars running through to Boston. 

Daily Tourist Car from San Francisco mentioned in first instance connects 


with these cars at Sacramento. 
SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland (from Chicago ). 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma, 
Monthly Personally Conducted Excursion Tourist Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via Portland and Spokane. 





ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet) Drawing 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without cl s 
Tourist Sleeping Car Leaves Los Angeles to Lathrop D ee 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft 
Worth). Personally conducted, 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los Angeles 
(Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C. 
to San Francisco (Thursday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted, 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Cincinnati to San 
Francisco (Friday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C. 
to San Francisco, (Sunday from New Orieans). Personally 
conducted, 

No. 1000. SUNSET LIMITED — Solid vestibuled train 
Chicago to San Francisco, via St. Louis, Ft. Worth and El Paso. 

Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Car through without change. Leaves Chicago and 
St. Louis Tuesday. Last trip for season 1897-98 May 3rd. 

SUNSET LIMITED ANNEX, New Orleans to E! Paso. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San 
Francisco without change (via Sunset Limited west of E! 
Paso). Dining Car New Orleans to El] Paso, Leaves New 
Orleans Tuesday. 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Vestibule Draw 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran 
cisco, 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento.(for Portland, ) 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco, 

WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Kansas City, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne 

SATURDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Columbus and Ogden. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 

Excursion Managers. Daily Tourist Car for San Francisco carries passengers 

from these cars west of Sacramento. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco, 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento (to Chicago ) 
and Portland to San Francisco, 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Spokane and Portland, 
Monthly Personally Conducted Excursion Tourist Sieeping 
Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Spokane and Portland. 








For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHasTa RouTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of: the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 
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